xxiv                  T/ie  Character.

One of Clarendon's tests of a good history, it will be
noted, is the ' lively representation of persons' ; the
better writers are distinguished by making ' their charac-
ters always very lively'. In his own hands, and in
Burnet's, the character assumes even greater importance
than the continental historians had given it. At every
opportunity Clarendon leaves off his narrative of events
to describe the actors in the great drama, and Burnet
introduces his main subject with what is in effect an
account of his dramatis persona?. They excel in the range
and variety of their characters. But they had studied
the continental historians, and the encouragement of
example must not be forgotten.

The debt to French literature can easily be overstated.
No French influence is discoverable in the origin and rise
of the English character, nor in its form or manner ; but
its later development may have been hastened by French
example, especially during the third quarter of the
seventeenth century.

J^rance was tKe home of the memoir e> the personal
record in which the individual portrays himself as the
centre of his world, and describes events and persons in

wars of France ' no question our Gamesters learned much of their play '.
Sir Philip Warwick, after remarking that Hampden was well read in
history, tells us that the first time he ever saw Davila's book it was lent
to him ' under the title of Mr. Hambden's Vadc Mecum' (Memoires, 1701,
p. 240). A translation was published by the authority of the Parliament
in 1647-8. Translations of Strada, Bentivoglio, and Grotius followed in
1650, 1654, and 1665. Only parts of Thuanus were translated. The size
oi his history was against a complete version.